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Threepence 


Will Anglo-U.S. 

SELL OUT BERLIN ? 


F OR the anarchist, the situation of the people of Berlin has 
been particularly poignant in the recent elections. The 
elections themselves were more than usually farcical, for the Com¬ 
munists banned them in the Russian zone, did every thipg to 
intimidate the workers, and refused to put up candidates in the 
Western zones. The issue in faet became less one of particular 
votes but one of demonstrating against Russian domination. There 
is no doubt that the Western powers are right in saying that the 
high percentage of Berliners w'ho went to the polls constitutes a 
severe rebuff for the Russians. For an anarchist, knowing the 
fundamental baseness of all governments whether subservient to 
either power group* or independent of cither, the issue of this 
particular election with its demonstration-like character, and the 
special hazards involved, must have posed a very difficult question. 


The Unions and 
Workers’ Control 

QNCE again there is a lot of talk about Workers’ Control going on, and 
it is very evident from the sources from which some of the contributions 
come* that the two words can mean very nearly all things to all men. 


Threats of Reprisals 
The Russians more or less 
openly threatened that those who 
voted would be victimized, and 
had these been a minority instead 
of an 88 per cent, majority, 
there is little doubt that reprisals 
would have followed. As it is 
there must be a very long black 
list of those Berliners who have 
worked and agitated against the 
extension of Russian influence. 
From a moral point of view these 
facts commit the Allies more 
than ever to the policy of the air¬ 
lift and the prevention of the 
Russian aim of excluding the 
Western powers from Berlin. To 
justify the defiance of the 
Russian Administration shown 
by so large a section of the popu¬ 
lation, the anti-Russian German 
administrators have asked that 
the air-lift supplies he doubled so 


When at a recent Congress, Lysen¬ 
ko attacked the remaining few of 
Vavilov's colleagues among orthodox 
geneticists, and succeeded in getting 
their institutes dosed down and them¬ 
selves dismissed, he did so with the 
official approval of the government, 
And in addition he laid it down tha? 
science should he political, or, in 
Pravdtis words, “the most important 
principle in science is the party prin¬ 
ciple.” This was too much for the 
Royal Society, and Sir Henry Dale, 
its president* resigned from the Rus¬ 
sian Academy of Sciences, of which 
he was an honorary member. He 
addressed a dignified letter of protest 
regarding Vavilov's death and the 
political element introduced with offi¬ 
cial approval by Lysenko, and his 


as to make life in the Western 
sectors tolerable enough to the 
people w'ho depend upon supplies 
from the air. 

Airlift as Filial Solution 

Unfortunately, those who have 
political memories will have no 
great confidence that the Allies 
w ill honour their moral commit¬ 
ments to the people of Berlin. 
The airlift is a tremendous ex¬ 
pense* and is open to attack 
under the plea of the burden 
it places upon the taxpayer. 
Realistic papers with small cir¬ 
culations among the ruling class, 
like the Economist, discuss the 
dilemma openly. How long, they 
ask, will ^public opinion” con¬ 
tinue to sanction “the very great 
diversion of resources which the 
airlift represents”? And the 
Times points out that the airlift 


very restraint provided the most 
scathing qonynent upon the subordi¬ 
nation of scientists in Russia. Since 
then* several other foreign members 
of the Russian Academy have also 
resigned. 

Intermitionulism of Serbia 

ll could be said 0jai jhese eminent 
scientists could have made their pro¬ 
test earlier, and that by making it 
now they expose themselves to the 
suspicion of having succumbed to the 
currem anri-Russtanism of politicians 
who were lauding “our gallant ally” 
only a few years since. But m their 
defence it must be said that scientists 
have sought to make science an inter¬ 
national brotherhood, and with con¬ 
siderable success. And that the in¬ 
trusion of political partisanship into 


is not an indefinitely feasible 
means of supplying the Berlin 
population. Senator Connolly, 
who will he chairman of the 
American Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee, has already 
questioned the expense and con¬ 
fidently predicted a settlement 
with Russia. 

Probable Sell-out 

Such an outcome would he 
merely a repetition of the 
fashionably condemned appease¬ 
ments of the past, and would 
condemn many Germans who 
openly express their opposition 
to the Russian domination to the 
revenge of the Communists. 

Yet it is difficult to believe 
that the Western powers will 
find it feasible to continue the 
air lift indefinitely, or that they 
will take any account (except 
for face-saving reasons) of 
their moral obligations towards 
the people they have urged 
into demonstrating against the 
Russians. 

Once again we feel that the 
problem is apparently insoluble 
within the existent social frame¬ 
work and power alignments. 
The future of Berlin lies in the 
successful throwing off of all 
governmental yokes, whether 
Anglo-American or Russian, 


their relationships would be exactly 
the fault of which they now accuse 
the Russian government. That they 
have raised this protest* and on such 
ground* is greatly to their credit. 
Lysenko an Ignoramus 

Several points of interest have emer¬ 
ged in the course of the recent broadcasts. 
Dr, Darlington anti others have wither- 
ingly attacked Lysenko^ experimental 
premises—hi® refusal to submiL his results 
to statistical analysis—which he denoun¬ 
ces as bourgeois^and the inability of 
other experimenters to repeat his results. 
But it is especially imeresiing to hear Dr. 
S. G, Ha Hand state that to discuss gene¬ 
tics with Lysenko was like trying to 
explain the differential calculus to a man 
who did not know his twelve times table. 
After several hours conversation with him 
fifteen years ago Dr, Harland regarded him 
as a man devoid of any grasp of gene deal 
p rind pies or plant physiology. 

Stalinist Defence 

Professor Haldane showed himself to be 
a typical Stalinist in his extraordinarily 
feeble defence of Lysenko and the recent 
decrees against the very genetics of which 
he, Haldane* is an exponent. He claimed 
that he could not decide the issue without 
reading the 500 page report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress. But it does not 
seem neccsimry to have read the whole 
report to form some kind of opinion about 
the subtyrdination of science to party 
needs* the dismissal of genet id Sts of JntCr- 
jiaciomtl repute and the dosing of their 
institutes* nr the denunciation of the work 
of Mcndd and Morgan, which os Haldane 
very well knows h fundamental to modem 
genetics, hk "fitcituic" and "bourgeois", 
lie prudently did not speak of these 
things, and merely sought to draw red 
herrings across the trail—being withtring- 
ly rebuked for his many attempts to mis¬ 
lead the uninformed general public in a 
letter from a leading New Zealand geneti¬ 
cist in tin* same issue of the Listener 
which published his contribution to the 
discussion. 

Not the least amusing—and instructive 
—^aspects of Hal dune's squirming defence 
of the indefensible, was his citing of the 


From some points of view* for 
example, the words “Workers' Con¬ 
trol” seems to imply not control by 
the workers but control of the workers. 
To be just we must admit that those 
who betray this attitude nearly always 
now speak of workers’ “participation” 
while in the next breath speaking of 
the need for discipline and so forth. 
This is the present line of most Trade 
Union leaders who see workers’ 1 parti¬ 
cipation as merely the introduction of 
men sprung from the working class 
into the managerial positions created 
by nationalisation, 

This, of course, is the high spot of 
trade unionism from the officials' 
point of view* whatever it may be 
from the workers’. The coming to 
power of the Labour Government 
radically altered the position of the 


WIIAT THEY SAID 

“British Tories will try to ieil 
goods abroad that you yourself’ 
would buy if you could. Expand¬ 
ing exports arc the wi 11-o'-ihe-wisp 
private enterprise is compelled to 
pursue by underpaying its own 
workers and thus limiting its home 
market.” 

—Aneurin Sevan in his book 
"Why Not Trust (he Tories?” 

1945 , 


'colchicine" treatment of seeds' in an im¬ 
plied defence of LyseuctCs claims; amus¬ 
ing because Lysenko has himself denoun¬ 
ced this treatment as “bourgeois” E 

Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters 

In another broadcast* Professor C. H. 
Waddington (who in his Pelican The 
Scientific Attitude had shown himself 
rather uncritically laudatory of the 
position of science in the Soviet Union) 
discussed certain political aspects of the 
Lysenko ideology. Most interesting was 
his. suggestion that the revival of 
Lamarck's long discredited idea that 
acquired characteristics could be handed 
on to offspring was due to the need tp 
bolster up confidence in the Soviet 
Government's ability to “control nature". 
For* dearly* if by altering Lhe environ¬ 
ment of a plant one can affect its offspring 
which will then continue to breed true, 
one can overcome agricultural difficulties 
which have proved very considerable in 
the past, and which have only been begun 
to be solved by the most advanced 
geneticists of the school officially dis¬ 
credited in Russia. 

The revival of the idea of the in¬ 
heritance of acquired characters is most 
interesting in this connection. It has no 
real scientific basis, but yet us substance 
is embedded in the ideas of the ignorant* 
and it is often appealed to in support 
of anti -revolutionary arguments.* Thus, 
when reformists say that anarchism 
could not possible come in a short time 
because of centuries of capitalist condi¬ 
tioning, they are really implying the we 
inherit ideas which were conditioned in 
our forbears by the conditions of capital¬ 
ism. And it is obvious that if Lhe effects 
of environment arc inherited by offspring 
then the "living down" ol reactionary 
conceptions and habits of economic com¬ 
petition will be a much more formidable 
business than revolutionists expect. 

Actually* the fact (established by 
orthodox biology) that the germ cells 
which bear the structure of inheritance 
are Virtually uninfluenced by the environ¬ 
ment of the individual parent, means that 
the future generations will be genetically, 
at least, umruindlcd by the unsatisfactory 
environment of the past and present. 
Here, at all events orthodox science is on 
the side of revolutionary conceptions As 
Kropotkin insisted, and Lysenko and the 
reformists are ideologically in much the 
same boat. 

John Hewetson. 


trade union leaders, who in opposition 
could be tire-brands but when their 
political wing came to power became 
“responsible”—which, in this sense* 
means reactionary*. And the present 
trend among the Labour politicians 
and T.U, leaders to speak of workers’ 
participation in management is very 
obviously a move to canalise and des¬ 
troy the growing demand from the 
rank and file for real workers' 
control. 

We are not trying to pretend that 
the full implications of this growing 
demand arc as yet fully realised by 
the rank and file. There are, after 
all, no half-measures in workers’ con¬ 
trol. Either the workers control in¬ 
dustry or the workers are controlled by 
industrialists or some other authority. 
Similarly, there are no half-measures 
in freedom. Either we are free or 
we are controlled by some authority. 
So that the full implications of 
workers’ control are revolutionary 
ones. They entail an uncompromis¬ 
ing struggle with capitalism and all 
the variations on the theme of capital¬ 
ism played by parliamentarians of all 
shades. The ideological working-out of 
the ideas of workers’ control can only 
lead to a rejection of central organ¬ 
isation altogether—and much as we 
should like to think so, we see no real 
evidence that there is any large body 
of opinion among the workers going 
as far as that. 

It is one of the contradictions of 
politics and one of the tactics of 
political parties to support decentralist 
ideas when they are popular although 
it is perfectly obvious that the theory 
on which the politicals’ general 
policies are based are fundamentally 
centralist and authoritarian. Examples 
are the Communist parties—Stalinist 
or Trotskyist—which pay iip service 
to the idea of workers' control while 
knowing perfectly well what it would 
be worth if they ever took power. 
And the other left-wing parties are 
similar. 

Similarly, with the trade union 
officials, who know r perfectly well 
that the establishment of real workers* 
control would be the end of their 
cushy jobs at inflated salaries and so 
their interest lies in diverting what 
demand there is into the harmless 
channels of “participation”. This 
finds its greatest success in such 
achievements as the establishment of 
Mr. George Gibson on the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of England, 

f Continued oa pitga 4) 


POLICE OFFICIAL’S 
DOUBLE LIFE 


Heat! of a Gang of Car 
Thieves 

Pierre Huudart, formerly police com¬ 
missioner for the elegant Paris suburb 
of St. Cloud, who combined bis official 
duties with those of leader of a gang 
of car thieves* has been condemned to 
five years* imprisonment, a fine of 30,000 
francs (£30), and the loss of civil rights 
for 10 years, 

Houdart stole the cars and passed them 
on to friends, who camouflaged them be¬ 
fore re-sclling them. As commissioner of 
police it fell to him to collect from the 
victims the details of the missing cars 
and to assure them that everything would 
he done recover them. Over 100 such 
thefts were reported to him before his 
own pan in the proceedings came to light. 

Times, 9/12/48. 


The LYSENKO 

Controversy 

ATTENTION has already been drawn in the columns of Freedom to 
the controversy in Russia between Lysenko and geneticists alleged to be 
“subservient to Western pseudo-science”. We ventured to suggest that 
the suppression of certain scientists and the science of geneticists might well 
create more of a storm in this country than many a more extensive or 
far-reaching repression in the Soviet Union. It now looks as if this 
prophecy will be justified,, for the Lysenko controversy has been discussed 
on the wireless in several programmes and also in the daily and weekly 
press* while the Royal Society has also had occasion to comment on the 
matter. 

Protests by British Scientists 
It appears that the Royal Society has addressed several enquiries to 
the Russian Academy of rSdences regarding the date and place of death 
of its former President, Vavilov, None of these enquiries has received 
an answer, though Vavilov was an honorary member of the Royal Society 
and a geneticist of such international repute that'he was elected President 
of the International Congress on Genetics held in Edinburgh in 1939. 

Vavilov was attacked by Lysenko and discredited. He disappeared and is 
thought to have died in a forced labour camp, but so far no account of 
his death has been disclosed by the Russian government or the Academy 
of Sciences. 






















F R E E D O .V 


THE STANDARDS OF HUMANITY 


W HEN I was asked to give this 
talk, I said I would try to 
speak from the viewpoint of a scienti¬ 
fic workers, and it is not easy to do 
that. If you want to know the way 
to prevent accidents to deep sea 
divers, or how to cure a disease of 
fruit trees, you can call on the appro¬ 
priate branch of science to give you 
the answer: the scientist may be able 
to help you from what he already 
knows, or he may have to devise 
experiments to get you the informa¬ 
tion you want, but the benefit you 
derive from consulting him will de¬ 
pend on your giving him the right 
problem in the right terms. What 
you can get from science is not a 
rule of life, but information, and I 
want to tell you how I interpret the 
information available, and how I per¬ 
sonally use it in deciding how to act* 

What Light Can Be Thrown 
on the Moral Sense 

When I have a decision io make on an 
issue of conduct, 1 use equipment which 
is part of myself as a human being. 1 
have my reason, and I have my con¬ 
science, or moral sense, if you like. What 
most of us warn to know, I think, is 
whether studies such as psychology and 
sociology can throw any light on this 
moral sense—whether it is reliable, what 
it is, and what it siprifies. There is the 
religious view, that it is a spiritual force 
within us, pointing to God or to an abso¬ 
lute standard of goodness, rather a* a 
magnetic needle points north; and there 
is the relativist new, that it is a gyro¬ 
compass which only holds to the bearing 
upon which it is set* You see the im¬ 
portance of the difference. If my moral 
sense is consistent, and if it does in fact 
respond to some external standard, 
whether that standard is the will of God 
or a property of the universe, then I can 
refer to God or the universe as I can 
refer lo the National Physical Laboratory 
when 1 wjm to cheek the accuracy of a 
thermometer or a balance* That was what 
Kant must have had in mind when he 
said-that nothing proved the existence of 
deity so clearly as the starry heaven and 
the conscience within us. To which 
Freud replied that conscience is certainly 
something within us, but it has not always 
been there. We owe its shape to the 
shape of the family, to the fact that for 
anything up to fifteen years our parents 
art, for most purposes, our conscience, 
and to the kind of society in which we 
are brought up* 

II absolute standards of moral be¬ 
haviour were a pan of the fabric of 
things. 1 should expect to find signs of 
them in the physical universe. But I 
cannot see any such signs apart from 
man and his attempts to find goodness 
and justice. The Victorian agnostics 
were very careful indeed to make jr plain 
that in rejecting religious revelation they 
were not rejecting absolute standards of 
behaviour, because they feared, and many 
people still fear, that unless there is some 
objective standard of goodness, one cannot 
say that any action is better than any 
other. I think that is a fallacy, and 1 
think it arose because of the tendency 
which we all exhibit, when we are dealing 
with something unfamiliar, to make a 
model in terms of what we know. 

t believe that there arc standards of 
conduct, but that they have been evolved 
by man^and do not exist in nature apart 
from man. We can go further, I think, 
and Lay that right and wrong, hkc the 
appreciation of beauty, are something con¬ 
fined to man—a private joke of the human 
aperies. Outside man, in the natural 
order, I can see some signs of consistency 


By ALEX COMFORT 

^T'lfE B.B.C. has recently broadcast a series of talks entitled 
31 The Right Thing to Do/' We reprint here Alex Comfort's 
con mb uf ion fo the series because wc think rf an nJmintbfe state* 
merit of un cfJticu/ standard arrived of from a strictly scientific 
point of view. Discussion is invited from readers on ffie issues 
raised* 


and relationship but no signs of moral 
purpose. And following from that, I 
believe that if there were only one human 
being left, the terms right and wrong 
would not have any intelligible meaning 
so far as he was concerned. The Christian 
would say that such a sole survivor could 
still choose between right and wrong, 
because he could accept or reject a moral 
relationship with God. 1 believe that 
right conduct depends on the fact that 
men live in societies: the sole survivor I 
mention could not do wrong, because he 
could harm nobody, and could not do 
right, because he could help nobody. 

I think you will agree if man is really 
the only part of the natural order for 
which goodness or beauty have meaning, 
moral decisions become not less but more 
important. These human standards will 
exist only so long as we uphold them* 
And we are bound together by the fact 
that wc have two struggles—one against 
the environment which threatens our 
existence and one against the threat to the 
values which we hove discovered* whether 
it comes from the physical order or from 
other human beings who endanger it by 
concentrating upon themselves and their 
own comfort and powder. 

If 1 am going to apply these con¬ 
clusions, 1 must use my moral sense* 
How much can I find out about it from 
experimental science? In the last twenty 
years, we have learned a great deal about 
our moral sense, and wc can begin to 
gauge its reliability. Let us begin with 
the individual. If I look at modern work 
in psychology, I find the conscience is a 
part of a far larger mechanism of censor¬ 
ship, which determines not only what 1 
think right, but also which impulses and 
ideas I am able to think about tranquilly, 
and which make me so uncomfortable that 
1 dodge them and push them out of con¬ 
sciousness. This censorship is only partly 
concerned with rational morals: much of 
it works at an entirely irrational, nursery 
level. I find I have to recognise aggressive 
impulses in myself—and even the part of 
my system of standards which is directly 
concerned, with conduct can make me so 
uncomfortable if I disobey it that am very 
likely to do one thing from an un¬ 
conscious motive and then pretend to my 
moral conscience that it is really some¬ 
thing different. Nevertheless I also find 
that 1 can determine my own standards by 
reason. And before 1 can get a true 
picture of the reliability of moral sense 
I must look not only at the data for the 
single individual, but also at those for 
human beings living in groups. 

It has often been denied that man is 
really a moral animal at all—people have 
said that he is too selfish, cruel and un¬ 
reliable to qualify for such a title: you 
remember— 4 the heart of man is corrupt 
and desperately wicked". Is it true? I 
do not think a sociologist would say that 
it is. What do wc believe about the in¬ 
dividual? Freud’s discoveries frightened 
some people: they revealed forces outside 
our conscious control, but still a part of 
ourselves, about which we knew very little. 
They showed us that a mi-social impulses 
arc there and they showed us how easily 
we can be deceived over our own motives* 
But they did not reveal original sin in 
the religious sense—and there seems to 
be nothing in our knowledge of the in¬ 
dividual which suggests a basic Daw in 
our mural nature such as is implied by 
the doctrine of the Fail. Primitive societies 
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arc many of them far more able to reach 
sound judgments of conduct than we are 
to-day. 

Stuffed Substitute for 
Responsibility 

Analytical psychology teaches me to 
distrust my own motives. Sodology 
teaches me that provided I act as a human 
being, my human nature is not a trap, and 
I can reasonably trust my soda! impulses. 
And it points to another important prin¬ 
ciple. Human beings art social as long 
as they recognise one another as human 
beings. At the personal level wc have 
certain common ground for our social 
actions* Once that relationship breaks 
down in any society, and particularly if 
we begin to treat institutions and con¬ 
ceptions as if they were human individuals, 
to individualise a group to which we be¬ 
long. and transfer our responsibility from 
our neighbour to it, then our social sense 
shows increasing signs of breakdown, and 
we arc left with a moral deficiency cover¬ 
ing our whole public conduct, however 


well wc may behave in our home or our 
street* And when I have to deride how 
far I can accept the directions and the 
laws of a centralised state as guides to 
my conduct, I have to remember that a 
centralised state is one of these stuffed 
substitutes for responsibility. Power in 
society is a product, not of responsibility 
crystallised, but of group aggression. And 
however just and honourable the members 
of a government, may be in their private 
lives, their social sense is bearing a weight 
which it was never designed to carry. 
One man can carry one pack* It is in¬ 
viting failure to attempt to carry the packs 
of an entire army. The greater the con¬ 
centration of authority, the greater the 
strain on those who accept it, the greater 
the likelihood that psychopaths will come 
to the top, and that those who do come 
to the top will be psychopathic* 

Our moral sense only functions reliably 
in the type of relariomhip which exists 
between individuals: if I allow myself to 
swallow my conscience in deference to a 
graven image, however laudable, or if 1 
allow’ myself to exercise a position of co¬ 
ercive power, mv serial sense will fail me 
exactly as it has failed every generation of 
rulers, whatever their standards and what¬ 
ever their intentions. So 1 look upon it 
as my duty, in view of what I have 
learned about the mechanism of human 
relationships, not only to resist bad laws, 
but also to refuse to exercise power, either 
in politics, in personal affairs, or by 
adopting a dictatorial attitude toward my 
family, because if I accept power I re¬ 
move my actions out of the field of 
human moral sense into the field where 
Hitler’s intuitions, "my country right or 


George Woodcock's 

LITERARY NOTES 


'THE illogicality of men of science out- 
^ side the realm of their own subjects 
is notorious. Wc have all met the acute 
mathematician or dever biologist who is 
knocked sideways in childish reverence for 
the most patently mendacious statements 
of Comrade Stalin, or the first-rate 
physician whose social attitude is of the 
purest Blimp. It is the kind of penalty 
vvhieh seems to come from over-specialisa¬ 
tion, an over-stimulation of one mental 
faculty leading to atrophy of the rest* 

Perhaps more distressing, because less 
easy to understand* arc the cases of those 
men who do gain a certain universality of 
outlook and Lhen turn it to the wrong end. 
A book which illustrates this is Alexis 
Careers extremely interesting and equally 
exasperating Atom The Unknown, which 
has just been reprinted as a Pelican. 

Carrel was a French surgeon who did 
important work in his own field, but 
whose activities gave him the opportunity 
to observe, with a very inquiring mind, 
what was being found in other branches 
of science relating to human life. 

The result of these inquiries led him 
to the conclusion that any scientific ap¬ 
proach to man must regard him as an 
organic whole, must seek to establish the 
unity of the personality, and to end the 
fatal dualism which has ridden science and 
plagued the rationalists as well as the 
religionists since Descartes made his 
celebrated distinction between mind and 
matter. 

On this basis Carrel gives a very 
fascinating description of the functioning 
of the human body, and some astute 
comments on the influence of the en¬ 
vironment, But his psychology is weak— 
for which defect he makes up by saying 
that the science is still in a primitive 
stage—and he makes atrocious generalisa¬ 
tions of a quite reactionary nature. 

For instance, he goes to great lengths 
to discuss the difference of human per¬ 
sonality which fit men and women for 
different types of activity, Nobody in 
his senses will deny the manifold diversity 
of human types* but it is completely 
illogical to jump from this to saying, as 
Carrel does, that) because men are differ¬ 
ent, ihey arc unequal, and have unequal 
rights* 


As 1 said, it is a book from which you 
will gain quite a number of interesting 
facts and stimulating thoughts. But, if 
you have any sense of human realities, 
you will be exasperated bevond measure 
by the persistent perverseness of the 
author's thought. 

★ 

Bvron is one of the few really good 
social poets which English literature has 
produced, and for this reason it has al¬ 
ways been a somewhat frustrating thing 
to find his really lively passages buried 
in a great mass of romantic poetry which 
to-day has little interest* Byron was as 
poor an example of the romantic poet as 
he was a great satirist. 

Those who experience these difficulties 
have now had their task done for them, 
for Roy Fuller* himself a contemporary 
social poet of some distinction, has made 
a sound and handy selection of Byron for 
To-day (Porcupine Press, 5/-)* Besides 
copious selections of the satirical poems, 
it contains a stimulating introduction on 
Byron's contemporary significance. 

★ 

Two new magazines of interest to liber¬ 
tarians are Defense de 1'Hommc and 
Cotiiemporijry Issues, The former is 
edited by the veteran French anarchist, 
Louis Decoin, and the first issue con¬ 
tains interesting articles and notes on 
almost every aspect of social and cultural 
thought, from Modem Pedagogy eg 
Charlie Chaplin. The latter is brought 
out by the group who edit Dinge der 
Zrif, and contains, among other items, an 
analysis of the Jugoslav situation by Paul 
Eckefj a criticism of T. S* Eliot as critic, 
and a study of Pragmatism. 

★ 

A contribution to documentation of the 
atrocities committed, not this time by the 
Nazis, buL by the Allied air forces, is 
given in Out of the Ruins by Gerhard 
Mackenroth (Peace News, 3d.), an un¬ 
pretentious account by a German soldier 
of the search which he made for his dead 
wife and child among the ruins of 
bombed Dresden, h is written with a 
level and unemotional style which makes 
it one of the most telling accounts of its 
kind that I have read. 


The intellectuals 
Must he Taught 


The Vatican, while putting Sartre on 
the Index for his squalor, must be care¬ 
ful not u> condemn the English Greene 
H fld W aunh (though the Eire censorship 
has fewer inhibitions). The Communists, 
while exalting Russian culture, cannot 
afford to alienate the Western intellectuals 
who h:ive little use for Lysenko and 
Geras*imov* but, so long as" they keep 
in step with the party, act as good ad¬ 
vertisement for Marxism. All rides find 
them useful but most unsellable. "Left. * * 
left . . . left, right, left 1 ” shout the party 
sergeant-majors as the intellectuals tham- 
blc along, dreaming of other thing* and 
falling out now and again for a drink. 
Gone arc the days, writes M, Casanova, 
of the French Communist pariy*s Politi¬ 
cal Bureau* in the current Cominfotm 


journal, when the intellectuals could be 
allowed out in groups of their own; the 
professional societies into which they were 
formed after the Liberation "tended to 
develop into independent bodies, which 
took upon themselves the right to pass 
decisions without applying to the usual 
party organisations," and so, of count, 
had to be abolished. This, suggests M. 
Casanova* explains why the Zhdanov line 
on artistic and intellectual questions was 
so hard to sell in France. But there ts 
still hope. A Central Commission on 
Work Among Intellectuals has been 
formed to do some ideological slumming* 
Perhaps this is the one point on which 
colonels, cardinals, and commissars agree: 
the intellectuals mittt be taught to respect 
authority* 

Manchester Guardian, 22/11/48* 


wrong', and 'Father known beset’ all fi r . 
common ground. 

In everyday life l have to apply th: ■ 
beliefs to the choices I make How do 
do they help me to decide what l shcrnL 
do and what I should refuse to do J { 
can put it best by quoting the last nov; 
of Albert Camus, The Plague 

'! know that in this world there i re 

pestilences and there are victims:, and u 

is up to us not to ally ourselves with 

the pestilences/' 

Power is one of these pestilences, u.r 
is another. There are physical pesukivc*, 
ihe diseases and the discomforts and the 
accidents—my reasons for unden ok mg 
scientific wWk at all is that it is pan ot 
the business of abolishing them. But in 
everyday life* the rule which 1 use i* 
a reasonably condse one. 1 am respoc. 
ribk for seeing that l do nothing which 
harms any other human bang, and 1 
leave nothing undone which can reduc*- 
the amount of preventable suffering sn \ 
failure. And I find that in making quick 
judgments in complicated cases— 41 - 
almost all the cases arc complicated m 
modem society—con science is a reliable 
instrument. If 1 stop to argue the bench 
to humanity in abstract terms, I am much 
more likely to find myself acquiescing in 
something like Bel sen Than if I follow 1 my 
human sense. 

And the second rule 1 can recommend 
you is this: in your public conduct, wher 
vou are asked to choose between 1 per¬ 
sonal action which causes suffering and a 
hypothetical evil which will result i! you 
refuse, choose the hypol helical evil. Any¬ 
thing I agree to do will be done I am 
responsible for it. If I drop this atom 
bomb, I shall obliterate Hiroshima. If 1 
refuse the inhabitants of Hiroshima may 
set up a tyranny. I choose the tyranny, 
not because I am prepared 10 compromiv. 
with it but because its creation will de¬ 
pend on other people's judgments, not 
mine, and I may be being deceived. Mun 
is adjusted to function in a social society, 
in such a society, our consciences would 
have a direct check from the social group. 
To-day. in contemporary society, wc have 
nothing to guide us but the state, and the 
state is not a human being, or even 1 
socially responsible group of human be¬ 
ings* You might be willing to drop the 
atomic bomb, or to agree to its being 
dropped in a good cause, hui you would 
not deal with the population of Hiroshima 
singly with a sword, whatever benefits to 
humanity were promised you* Faced with 
a decision in private life or in public 
duty, the Jew will refer to the Law of 
God, and the Catholic to the leaching 
of the church* and the Protcstam 
Christian to his interpretations of what 
God would wish, or what Christ would 
have done. I would try to refer to the 
standard I have given you, The standard 
of humanity which is the foundation of 
scientific humanism. 

This responsibility is twofold—a 
positive duty to remember that you arc a 
human being, and a negative duty of dis¬ 
obedience to irrational and anti-human 
instructions* Josef Kramer, of Bdsen, has 
been described as .1 respectable man who 
thought he was doing his duty. Thai 
may be true or false, but as often as 
we allow’ the standards of a group which 
is based on power to supersede our per¬ 
sonal responsibility as an individual to 
individuals, wc become like him. And the 
choice rests with us. 


Reprinted by courtesy of the B.B.C* 
and The Listener 
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HELPING AFRICANS’ 


A NT1 -I mperialism * 0 r 

many years and particularly 
in the years between the world 
wars, was a touchstone of sin¬ 
cerity on the part of all bodies 
claiming to be ^progressive'* in 
this country, and most particular¬ 
ly was this the case as regards 
its international relations, be¬ 
cause it was never considered by 
working-class bodies abroad that 
any British socialist movement 
could claim to be socialist if it 


TOROUGH 
THE 

PRESS 

THE WONDERFUL 
AVERAGE MAN AGAIN 

The New Yorker cannot be in touch 
in die same way as is the Londoner with 
ihc men who run his country. The 
Londoner in his casual routine can meet 
in the same day, a Member of Parliament, 
a Treasury' official, a film star, an officer 
in the Brigade of Guards. 

He can confirm or modify his own 
opinions by direct contact with ihc people 
who effect events* He docs not need to 
rely solely on the newspapers and on the 
radio lor his information. 

—Alec Waugh in the 

Evening Standard, 13 / 12 / 48 . 
Of course, being a Londoner has its 
drawbacks, as when Stewart Granger 
and Stafford Cripps mm up for tea 
on a wet Monday with your room full 
of washing . . * 

BLACK DOGS 

A cemetery for dogs in Washington 
has refused to bury dogs belonging to 
coloured people. This is one example of 
racial discrimination alleged by 87 dvil 
leaders, representing all parts of the 
United States, in an outspoken report of 
conditions in the district of Columbia, 
which the report describes as a “blot on 
our nation 12 , and alleges that the Govcrn- 
mcm itself h a chief offender. 4, It$ 
practice of systematically denying Negroes 
equal employment opportunities set a bad 
example,” the report says. 

Sharing the blame, says the report* are 
Congressmen who champion “white 
supremacy” and real estate, commercial, 
and- financial interests which consider 
segregation is a “matter of good business”. 
Discrimination against Negroes in Wash¬ 
ington, the repori says, is now more wide¬ 
spread than it was five years ago* 
Segregation is practised not only in hotels, 
theatres, restaurants, and housing develop¬ 
ments, but in Government posts and even 
in churches, schools and hospitals* 

The largest churches, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, followed a policy of dis¬ 
couraging attendance by Negroes. “The 
exclusion of Negro Catholics from white- 
Catholic churches is one of the most dis¬ 
turbing aspects of segregation”, the report 
said. It also claimed the Negro doctors 
could attend patients in only one local 
hospital, and the schools for coloured 
children were inferior to those for the 
whites. 

It said that 260,000 Negroes—about 
one-third of the population of Washing¬ 
ton—were crowded together in “black 
belts” which had become some of the 
ugliest slums in the country* Because of 
these condi lions, a Negro living in 
Washington had an expectation of life 12 
years kss than that of a white person. 

Manchester Guardian f 11/12/48. 

COMMUNIST 
KINGDOM ? 

“Eventually wc will all arrive at Com¬ 
munism,” was the forecast ventured by 
Dr. Johnson, Lhc Dean of Canterbury, 
in New York yesterday. 

He further opined: “It is possible for 
Communism to exist in England without 
doing away with Lhc rule of the King* 
It might very well be that Princess 
Elizabeth's son will become King of Com¬ 
munist England.” 

Sunday Dispatch, 12/12/48. 

DIRECT ACTION BY 
HOUSEWIVES 

For the first time in Swiss economic 
history, a boycott of Swiss products by 
Swiss consumers was successfully organ¬ 
ised and maintained when housewives 
went on strike a few days ago, and refused 
to buy any fresh meat in the butcher 
shops as a protest against the increase in 
price* 

National councillor Gottlieb Duttweiler 
headed ihc angry meat consumers and 
rallied all the women's organisations an 
support of the boycott* 

For several days Swiss butcher shops 
were full of meat but empty of customers, 
who ate corned beef and imported frozen 
meat or didn't eat anY meat at all* 

V.Y* Herald Tribune . 4/12/48. 


were not anti-imperialist. By 
accepting imperialism, British 
socialists would also accept the 
necessity for imperial war, iden¬ 
tity of interests with their own 
ruling-class, oppression of the 
workers abroad, and the general 
nationalist ideas ns against 
internationalist. 

The Labour Party as such 
threw anti-imperialism overboard 
in the first minority govern¬ 
ments and has always accepted 
the need for the Empire, rather 
fancying itself in the role of 
junior partner with capitalism 
for the share-out of the Empire. 
The Communists were of course 
tied to Russian Imperialism but 
the conflict of this with their 
professed support for colonial 
workers did not become so 
apparent until 1941, when they 
became the most enthusiastic 
wavers of the flag and the 
patriotic chorus-leaders, causing 
the practical fold-up of their 
organisation in Eire, their com¬ 
plete identification with the 
ruling-class in India and Africa, 
while a curious anomaly existed 
in the Japanese-held countries 
until 1945, the C.P. supporting 
the Japanese militarists more or 
less, with some effort at in¬ 
dependence from them, until the 
end of the Russo-Japanese peace 
and commercial treaties that 
preceded the fall of the atomic 
bomb* 

Nevertheless, apart from these ob¬ 
vious phoney anti-imperialist* there 
considerable sympathy in working-clast 
circle* here for colonial independence 
and aims* and only the intangible and 
half-and-half polices of the various 
group* standing for anti-imperialist 
activities caused the lack of real sup¬ 
port. It never particularly clear 

what sort of action the Indian and 
African and other bodies—mostly com¬ 
posed of students and not, therefore, 
wholly conscious of proletarian possibili¬ 
ties—considered could he extended to 
the struggle in those countries by organ¬ 
ised workers here* In any case, too, 
the feelings of sympathy held by 
organised workers here were seldom 
translated into action'—-Spain being 
such a terrible example—owing to the 
illusion and dope of political action. 
But to-day it must frankly he admitted 
that little even of the desire remains, 
partly owing to the widespread belief 
that "the Labour Government has 
emancipated the Empire**, and partly 
owing to the betrayals by their own 
politicians of India and Pakistan* This 
latter, indeed, does at least show that 
we were not so sectarian as we were 
sometimes accused of being, when we 
nagged about the limitations of national¬ 
ist polities and how betrayal could be 
expected in the event of war and also 
in the event of home rule* 

It must be said, however, that home 
rule in the Indian continent (even if this 
has been more occasioned by the run¬ 
down of the British Army than the anti- 
imperialism of tile Labour leaders) is 
most overwhelmingly superior to im¬ 
perialism in spite of the transformation 
of disciple* of Gandhi (u disciple* of 
Caesar, and primarily the reason for 
iIds is not because the Indian masses 
have gained liberty—-they have lost only 
one illusion, the nationalist one (in it¬ 
self a gain)—but because the British 
workers have ceased to be oppressors 
there and can no longer be identified 
with the capitalist class in the rule of 
India. Hut this still remain* the ease 
in Africa; and (he British Junkers are 
planning to make Africa a second India 
—to build nut of the Central African 
colonies a new empire to replace the 
hfiauciaiiy outworn old one. Tins would 
undoubtedly have in ilia I support, even 
from home Africans, a* an alternative 
to the menace of “White** South Africa. 
There in iiu douht whatever I hat under 
the progressive veneer of talk about 
helping the African* hv oil'll plans us 
the “groundnun" scheme, the Labour 
Government mean* to re-create mi 
Empire in Africa* I he "emancipation** 
of the Empire hoik down to an accept¬ 
ance of the fuet that they cannot con¬ 
tinue to hold down India against its 
millions! und have switched their plans 
to Africa. The scheme for economic 
development, even mure the aw itching 
uf the Army Middle Eastern base to 
Kenya, give evidence of their prepared¬ 
ness to build u new colonial empire, mid 
this must be seen in light of the fact 

that Africans have-since the impetus 

given them by the impudent Dr* MslunV 
plan to deport Indians and segregate 


THE POLITICAL CESSPOOL 


'JHE recent debates at the National 
Assembly have exposed once 
more the corruption which prevails 
in parliamentary circles and which 
characterises the great majority of 
social activities in France, In the 
past, one had to deal merely with in¬ 
dividual corruption but nowadays 
whole groups and parties are rotten 
from top to bottom. 

The Minister of Interior* the 
Socialist Jules Moch, in a speech 
which lasted two hours, has defined 
his accusations against the Communist 
Party. He has revealed how Soviet 
subsidies reached the Stalinist propa¬ 
ganda machine in France through the 
Banque du Nord whose shares are 
mostly in the hands of the Russian 
state and which happen to be the bank 
used by the French Communist 
Party* Funds are also dispatched in 
Rumanian, Polish and Czech diplo¬ 
matic bags and important sums have 
been sent under the cover of 
“workers' solidarity'” by organisations 
mostly in Eastern Europe. 

It is the first time that such accu¬ 
sations have been made officially. 
They arc not new in themselves* for 
years the anti-Communist Press has 
been publishing them and people who 
have the courage to keep their eyes 
open have had their minds made up 
for a long time. 

During the miners' strike the French 
Communist Party has published, on the 
average* two posters a week and has dis¬ 
tributed them ail over the country; 
furthermore, it has issued hundreds of 


thousands of handbills. These axpenses 
were above those incurred normally, j.e., 
paid officials, upkeep of propaganda 
headquarters, and an extensive Press 
which is run at a loss. One must also 
reckon that important sums were used to 
keep the movement going; without them it 
would have soon died out owing to the 
weariness of the miners. 

The lists of subscriptions which were 
sent to all the branches of the C.G.T., 
the collections organised all over the coun¬ 
try have no doubt gathered considerable 
amounts* But they can only be con¬ 
sidered as representing a fraction of the 
money spent and they often offered a 
convenient facade to money received from 
elsewhere. If one looks at all closely at 

LETTER FROM FRANCE 

the subscription lists published in the 
Communist Press one won realises that 
the sums contributed must have been con¬ 
siderably inflated* Only people who wish 
to go on being fooled because it suits 
their personal interests or because they are 
afraid of losing their faith believe such 
figures* 

However the Communist deputy, 
Jacques Duclos, who answered the 
Minister of Interior, has been able to 
quote figures and totals to disprove his 
charges More effectively still he has 
attacked the other political parties on the 
same ground. He wanted to know, for 
example, how the Socialist daily Le 
Populaire managed to continue publica¬ 
tion in spite of its deficit. He himself 
supplied the answer: the Socialist receive 
money from the Government, from 
abroad, in particular from Italy, England 
and Belgium, and from secret capitalist 
sources. 

The spokesman of the Garninfomn in 
France went on to expose the occult re¬ 
sources of the Christian Democrats and 
the mysterious funds at the disposal of 


the Gaul list Fartv. He ended by a slu ng 
(certain that there was no risk that tm 
demand would be granted) itmi an enquiry 
be immediately started in thr itsmmw 
of all political parties. 

The moral disintegration of democracy 
which is a direct result of the invading 
imperialist powers is an open secret for 
everyone. Not only governments, and 
Party machines* but also working-class 
movements arc rotting. 

In well-informed circles in Paris and 
among lucid observers it is known that 
the various trade union organisations re¬ 
ceive subsidies cither from services con¬ 
nected with the Foreign Affairs Services 
of certain countries* from agents employed 
by various embassies or else by assods- 
lions of industrialists* The Christian 
Trade L T nion&, the reformist Trade 
Unions calling themselves Farce Ouvriire w 
the Gaullist production commuters, the 
“independent” trade unions and organised 
minorities, even modest trade union 
officials* all and sundry, are in the pay . * 

The greaL difference between rhe Stalin¬ 
ists and the non-Stalinists is thut the 
money sent to the former is sent with 
the knowledge that it will be used by 
a we 11-disciplined army, while that sent 
to the latter is often supplied without any 
pre-conceived plan, mainly to strengthen 
the ^nri-CommuniM fiercebut It achieves 
little results because it is absorbed by a 
Costly i»nd inefficient machinery. 

If one were to count the number of 
workers* publications and organisations 
which have remained absolutely phre the 
finders of one's hand would be sufficient. 

One can be justly proud to know that 
the Anarchist weekly Lc Libert air c main¬ 
tains itself only thanks to its subscribers, 
its readers and subscription lists. But this 
also explains why it has to meet con¬ 
tinuous difficulties in order to continue 
publication. 

$, PaHane* 


SOME ADMISSIONS ABOUT 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


*pHE possibility of expanding food 
production in this country has 
often been discussed in these columns, 
and it forms an important section of 
George Woodcock's pamphlet Nett? 
Life to the Land (Freedom Press , 
6d*)* But it is a possibility’ which 
has been neglected by the political 
groups of the Right and Left, the 
opinion being frequently expressed 
that British agriculture has reached 
its limit, and that these “over- 
populated” islands have no option but 
to secure food supplies from abroad, 


African*—begun to stir and may yet 
find themiclvc* in a lifc-aml-dcath 
struggle with white supremacy. There 
; s no doubt, as outlined in I lie sc 
column* before, that the Brtusli soldier 
will as usual be expected to pull the 
chestnuts out uf the fire, and save the 
Mai under* from what they brought on 
themselves. 

It cannot be too much stressed that 
the African renascence would be a 
turning-point in world history; because 
there is rio question that this problem 
has for long set the pace of events* 
White supremacy, which has largely 
come about by the historical accident of 
mduatfialiffttion proceed!nil at a faster 
pace In one part of the world than 
another, is setting the murk of a par¬ 
ticular form of so-called civilisation on 
the world. “Progress" over the major 
part of the world is simply a race to¬ 
wards Americanisation* From the free 
man's point of view there is no ob¬ 
jection to industrialisation for a purpose, 
within the framework uf freedom, to 
case the hit of man* Hut the world we 
are being driven towards is industrialisa¬ 
tion for its own sake, man being fitted 
into a corner of the machine, and the 
only apparent challenge to it, the so* 
culled Communist revolution, is only the 
mime process with different apologies 
fur the musters being on top* 

Just as the opening up of America 
put (he clock hack a century or two, 
into far us ti saved capitalism, so the 
opening up of a new empire in Africa 
can solve the immediate problems, at 
lhc cost of great suffering, nut it the 
third, fourth or fifth atomic war filially 
puts an end to everything. 

Defence of the African people, the 
taking up anil asserting uf the rights 
of l he colonial worker, in the only 
Honest course for lhc British worker, 
regardless of the attitude of (he 
sc If-hi) led lender* who arc rdnh in 
opposition and policemen iri office. It 
is also a course irrcvuvuhh hound up 
with Hiiy conception of social change 
and a free society* 

INTERNATIONALIST. 


W E apologise to those reader* who notice a cerium luck 
of topicality in this i&sue of Freedom* Owing to the date 
of publication this fortnight, all material had to j(o to press some 
days earlier than usual._ _ _ 


for k k ’ 4 impossible’ f to grow it here. 

This attitude has, of course, well 
suited the interests of the exporters of 
machine products who expect to be 
paid In agricultural imports, and the 
government has followed their lead. 
Now, however, the loss of overseas 
markets and the shortage of dollars 
have changed all that and a new 
policy of expanding the home farming 
industry has been introduced* The 
following table shows the expansion of 
food growing acreage during the war, 
and also the targets for further ex¬ 
pansion which the new agricultural 
plans have set. 

CROP ACREAGES IN THOUSAND TONS 
Average 1949-50 mi-Si 

themi Grains IfiSO J.1GG 2600 J&00 

Other Giaitts 3400 6000 6200 6500 

Potatoes 7 S 0 1500 1300 H 00 

This shows a considerable increase on 
pre-war production und the expectation of 
further increases* Livestock, which during 
ihc war years fell considerably because of 
lhc difficulty of securing feeding stuffs 
has now recovered. Cattle stock is 
110 per cent* of the 1939 level, poultry 
115 per cent., sheep (badly affected by the 
hard winter two yaars ago) 6S per cent., 
and pigs 49 per cent. It is expected that 
livestock production could be increased to 


an extent which would make total agri¬ 
cultural output two-thirds as large again 
as before the war. 

These figures arc interesting in them¬ 
selves, in that they show thai despite the 
export interests, British agriculture can be 
considerably expanded. But ii is also 
interesting to find that the methods for 
promoting such an increase nre solely 
those of monetary incentives which pro¬ 
vide many difficulties quite outside the 
technical problems of increased farming 
production. At present many farmers 
are only able to engage in mixed arable 
farming because of the price controls and 
guaranteed and often subsidised price 
they receive from the government buying 
organisations. If these ceased, these 
farmers would turn over their whole land 
to gearing and rely on diary produce to 
keep them going. Whether they would 
in fact be able to do so is another matter, 
but it is clear that mixed farming is com¬ 
pletely dependent on some kind of 
guaranteed price to the farmer—that is 
to economic conditions which have 
nothing inherently to do with the prob¬ 
lem of food production itself. Without 
the complications introduced by industrial 
capitalism, the problem of increasing 
Britain's food output would be very much 
simpler, and the full application of 
modern technical advances (We do not 
mean simply mechanisation) would be 
widely possible* 
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QANDHIANS (like Dr. J. C. 

Kunimppa\ socialists, comm unis is, 
capitalist* and Governments of every 
variety s»v that production is what will 
solve the consuming problem. As if pro¬ 
duction has anything to do with the 
system under which consuming is ^ar¬ 
ranged’’. Whether it is the state—of 
whatever form—which produces (states 
never produce but may organise pro¬ 
duction 1), whether individual or group 
(company) capitalists produce, whether 
the socialist or communist parties think 
that they can produce and distribute t 
consumption is a thing which they cannot 
arrange 

Varieties o! Nonsense 

All these groups, ideologies, parties or 
organisation* accept certain methods of 
organising production as necessary* In 
fact, they have all something in common. 
On that point they do not want to change 
anything. The state, individual or group 
capitalists, or socialist and communist 
parties as wdl as Gandhi a ns want pro¬ 
duction to be carried on as now by buy¬ 
ing things required for production and 
paying for labour in the same manner 
as now. Bur if they produce whatever 
Urey can* the people who have to pay 
all the expenses and organisation (offices 
and government) cannot pay for them, 
for they will not have received the amount 
of money which they arc required to pay 
to maintain the offices or government, and 
even for the material required for pro¬ 
duction, for they earn only salaries and 
wages The prices being labour costs, 
mat cm l costs and organisation charges, 
those who receive salaries and wages can¬ 
not pay tor all these and therefore cannot 
buy up the goods at prices which will 
include all these expenses. For we 
know that hand work cannot be purchased 
by chose who produce it* The same 
applies to machine goods. It is only 
when those outside production buy up the 
goods, that expenses can be met. For 
wage;: and salaries arc only part of the 
prices and the total expenses cannot be 
recovered out of wages and salaries. But 
all these so-called economists think that 
the pan can pay for the whole, an ab¬ 
surdity which is common to alL It is 
is with this absurdity that they are all 
approaching the so-called economic prob¬ 
lem, it can be said safely that they will 
not solve the problem of distribution and 
consumption whatever and however much 
they may produce, even however little 


Money & Moral Values 


A N examination of the Gandhi an economic theory of replacing 
the factory system by a return to handicraft with an 
introduction of **tnoral values’* into the money system. 


they may produce. For distribution can¬ 
not take place at ah on this production 
basis, for before the distribution can take 
place the producers and their organisation 
must he paid their full price. These so- 
called producers control production for 
their own benefit and cannot permit of 
any other result. So it is waste of time 
and energy because it is talking in the 
air, without consideration of the condi¬ 
tions. And this neglect of conditions, 
fundamental conditions, is common to all 
of them* The whole civilisation and 
mankind may go down, but there can be 
no distribution and consumption under 
these conditions which they have all ac¬ 
cepted and want to maintain. But they 
have platform and paper and can shout 
without thinking in the least. They are 
even able to live for shouting or by 
shouting like that. No other voice can 
be raised or heard in the midst of their 
din which is called ‘'economics”. They 
are all trying to square the circle and they 
promise they can do so. They quarrel 
only on non-essctials and drag others who 
are starving into their quarrels. 

Recently, Dr. J, C. Kumarappa, the 
great exponent of Gandhi an economics 
said that “Gandhism aimed at eschewing 
violence and dishonesty from daily life 
and at making people self-sufficient in re¬ 
gard to the primary needs”. Dr, 
Kumarappa explained "the present day 
money economy made them lose sight of 
the real value of things as distinguished 
from their commercial value. Money was 
not a safe method of valuing articles”. 

Moral Value of Goods 

He said that Mahatma's self-suffidency 
programme founded upon moral values 
would, if implemented, raise the moral 
consciousness and lower money consider¬ 
ations and material values. Now, we must 
ask, apart from questioning moral values 
and raising moral consciousness, whether 
Dr, Kumarappa wants no money to be 
used in production process? No, he 
does not say so definitely. He simply 
wants to lower money considerations. 
Does he mean that whatever mav be the 


Industrial Notes 


AN INSULT 

A MATTER of tremendous importance 
is' being considered by the Civil 
Service Union on behalf of its members. 
And its members are considering the 
matter rather ruefully for themselves. 

After spending months in trying to 
negotiate with the Treasury for increased 
pay for messengers and office cleaners, 
delay which resulted in considerable un¬ 
rest and agitation among the Whitehall 
workers, the union is now faced with a 
munificent offer from the Treasury. The 
minimum rate for messengers has been 
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UNION OF ANARCHIST GROUPS: 
CENTRAL LONDON 

Every Sunday at 7,30 p.m. 

At B f Endsiaigh Gardeni, W.C.I. 

JAN. 1 Various Speakers 

’ 4 QuetHons and Answers" 

JAN, 9 R. Rheas 

“Evils of Social Reform" 


HAMPSTEAD 

Informal meetings for discussion, M far 
without Chairman or any predetermined 

subject are held every TUESDAY, at 
7,30 p.m,, et: 

5. Vlllfts-cn-the-HaatK 
Vale of Health, 

Hampstead, N.W,3. 

All eomradas are welcome. 


MERSEYSIDE LIBERTARIAN 
GROUPS 

PUBLIC MEETINGS 

in COOPER'S HALL Shaw Street. 
Liverpool 

on Sundays at 7,30 p,m. 

JAN. 16 David Pudo, Los Griffiths, 

Harold Sculthorpe 

* “Why Voter 


GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP 

Indoor Meetings, 

CENTRAL HALLS, Bath Straet. 

©very Sunday at 7 p,m,. 

Frank Leech, Willy Carlyle, John Gaffney, 
Eddie Shaw, 

No Heeling Jan. 2 


BIRMINGHAM 

Discussion- Lectures are held on alternate 
Sundays in Dick Sheppard House. 34, 
Holloway Head, at 7 p.m, 

JAN 1 5 E Parker 

Can we Affirm the Real Thing f 


CHORLEY 

PUBLIC LECTURES 
The Situation in Germany To-day, 

A. Hargreavei (Recently returned from 
Germany). Sunday, Jan, 9th at 7 .1 S p.m. 
Oddfellows Rooms, 9, CunKffe Street, 
GhoHey, Lancs. 


£4 LQs. Qd. per week. The Treasury are 
offering £5^ The hourly rate for cleaners 
was Is. Sjd. The Treasury' are offering 
Is. B^d.! An increase of one farthing per 
hour—on a 4S-hour week—one shilling 1 

This was announced some days ago, 
and we have been waiting to see the 
union decision before commenting on it. 
At the time of going to press, however, 
no decision has been announced—which 
means that the union is really consider¬ 
ing the matLer l Surely there is only one 
answer to such an in suiting offer by the 
Treasury—unhesitating refusal, followed 
by immediate direct action. 

We have seen the effect of strike 
action in Government buildings when 
earlier in the year electricians, iift-men 
and maintenance engineers came out. If 
the bureaucrats had to deliver their own 
messages and dean their own offices, the 
Treasury might be induced to see the 
thing in rather a different light. 

One of the arguments by which the 
Treasury had managed to delay things for 
so long was reference to the Government 
White Paper on wages—the “Freeze 
Wages tf paper. The union argued that 
the White Paper contained provision for 
wage claims by those earning below a 
reasonable standard of subsistence. Such 
government publications arc, of course, 
completely irrelevant. What matters is 
the need of the workers. The Treasury 
offer can hardly be said to have affected 
that one bit. 

TIME TO STOP 

AS a post-script to our note in last 
isstie referring to the new watch in¬ 
dustry in Wales, the following cutting 
from the News Chronicle (14/12/48) 
draws attention to a very old aspect of 
any industry: 

“A new type of wrist-watch offered as 
a Christmas present, has been fitted by a 
well-known maker with a double case. 
This keeps out the dum all right, but is 
causing a dust-up among the watch 
repairers. 

“It stops the owner-.wearer looking 
inside to “sec the wheels going round" or 
counting the jewels and whut-noi. But 
it also makes it impossible, if it stops, to 
poke around the works with a pin. 

“The li or o logical Journal —watch shop¬ 
keepers* trade magazine—contains a tear¬ 
ful letter on the subject, 

“Pin-poking usually breaks the *ba lance 
staff’ or other vital mechanism, and is the 
repairer’s best friend. As replacement 
spare parts arc now more plentiful, this 
repairer begs the manufacturers. 'Live 
and let live!'" 

In an article elsewhere in tins issue, 
Aeharya show’s how the money system 
encourages the production of shoddy 
goods. In fact it demands shoddy goods 
of short life since following on the heels 
of the manufacturers who live from the 
production of such goods come the 
hordes of patdhers-up and menders who 
live from the repairing necessary to poor 
quality products. 

And some talk about the efficiency of 
capitalism I 


money price of goods, he would let those 
in need have the goods? That he does 
not say either. In fact, goods arc not 
material value but moral value! Does 
he mean goods are not to be produced 
for material needs and satisfaction but 
only for the moral values and satisfaction 
obtained in producing them? That would 
mean “production f or production's sake*', 
1 suppose, Dr.Kumarappa docs not mean to 
go on piling up goods without distribution 
just for the sake of moral values con¬ 
tained in them. Even an absurd man 
cannot say that. Surely he would want 
to distribute the goods. How will he do 
ir? Just give it away! That would be 
nice. But then the goods will have no 
money value but only use value. Is it 
what Dr. Kumarappa wants? But since 
he does not say so, we must have a dear 
answer from him. Alright, supposing for 
the moment that Dr, Kumarappa wants 
goods to be produced for use and not 
for sale—shall all, whether those who 
lire only by preaching something for pro¬ 
duction get the goods alike—free? Then 


ANARCHIST 

ACTIVITIES 

in BIRMINGHAM 

THHE season^ meetings dommtfticed 
A with an inaugural meeting on Septem¬ 
ber 36th, Eric Woodward read a paper 
on “Art and Revolution”, He criticised 
the anarchists’ reliance upon industrial 
action as the chief means of revolution. 
Anarchy, he thought, could only be 
realised by each individual becoming a 
special kind of artist, thus integrating his 
own personality and by that means bring¬ 
ing about a transformation of society. 
This viewpoint was hotly challenged and 
accused of being one-sided and in¬ 
effectual, An extremely interesting 
discussion followed. 

The relationship between anarchism 
and pacifism was discussed on Oct, 10th. 
Our old and respected comrade Mat 
Kavanagh * addressed the group on 
Oct. 24th, His subject was “Anarchism— 
Fast and Present”. He gave us an in¬ 
teresting account of some of the personal¬ 
ities involved in the early anarchist move¬ 
ment and reminded us that the events of 
the past fifty years had fully confirmed 
Bakunin’s contention chat a revolution 
must negate its point of departure or 
it mil inevitably return to it. 

The non-arrival of our lecturer on 
November 7th resulted in the meeting 
being cancelled. On November 21st, 
S. E. Parker gave a Lalk on the “Chieagc 
Martyrs*', After outlining the tragic 
occurrences of this famous but half- 
forgotten incident, he drew an analogy 
between 1886 and to-day and stated that 
if reaction was not to consolidate its 
triumph, the spirit of the Chicago 
Martyrs must be recaptured and their 
memory perpetuated in our actions. 

Other Activities 

“Freedom” has been sold at all im¬ 
portant political meetings. 

Public Meetings. Public meetings 
have been held on Aug, 1st and Oct. 24th, 
in the Bull Ring. Mat Kavanagh ad¬ 
dressed an attentive crowd on both 
occasions. It is hoped that more public 
meetings of this nature could be held, 
the only difficulty being a lack of capable 
speakers, 

S, E, Parker, 

Secretory, B.A.G. 

and BRISTOL 

HpHE Bristol Anarchist Group held their 
^ Monthly Meeting on Tuesday, 7th 
December, as usual in Room 4 of the 
Kingsley Hall, Old Market Street. 
Desmond Medhurst gave a talk on 
“Selfishness and Anarchism 1 *, developing 
an interesting theory that what is nor¬ 
mally known as “unselfishness" should 
really be called “moral selfishness*’! since 
satisfaction is derived from it, as much 
as from material selfishness. 

The speaker considered that life exists 
solely for self-interest and gratification, 
either bodily or mental. From the in¬ 
stinctive gratification of bodily pleasures, 
we were said to turn, when intellect had 
developed, to the gratification ol the mind 
or inner ego, by denying our instinctive 
desires. Material selfishness sprang from 
wishes or desires, and moral selfishness 
from duty or reason. 

The con elusions reached by Fronkd 
and Wemkopf, two women Viennese 
psychologists, were mentioned, showing 
that wishes are more attractive to the un¬ 
conscious than are duties. 

Nevertheless, the development of 
reasoned moral selfishness was seen to be 
the only true progress, and a possible help 
to anarchists in life and teaching. 

A lively discussion followed, ranging 
through Free Will, Heredity, Environment 
and the L.ysenko controversy, reluming to 
the subject at issue, and a general agree¬ 
ment that the speaker had provided plenty 
of material for thought, 

A Bristol Comrade. 


there wbuld be* no different between 
producers and parasites. Is that moral 
consciousness ? That also would require 
elucidation from Dr. Kumarappa. 

No Money hut Payment 

How would Dr, Kumarappa organise 
producing goods? He would not simply 
confiscate the materials and equipment 
needed for producing goods. Does he 
want only labour to be confiscated? 
Make work compulsory without any pay¬ 
ment? I do not suppose so. Therefore, 
Dr. Kumarappa, supposing he organises 
production and not merely preach about 
the moral beauties of production, will pay 
some kind of money for raw materials and 
equipment, land, houses and transport 
and also some wages to those who work 
and organise production. Or can he do 
this without any oF these requirements? 
Those who sell raw materials must also 
live and therefore must earn, and so Dr, 
Kumarappa muse pay more than what 
the raw materials cost them to produce, 
must pay them profits. Those who sup¬ 
ply equipment must also live, must earn 
more than they paid for them and have 
profits, Dr. Kumarappa will not deny 
them these. Then he wilt either have to 
purchase or rent house and land or he 
tiiust buy them outright without loss to 
their owners and even with some profit or 
he must pay rent continually. All these 
must be paid in some kind of money. 
Then he will have to pay the technicians, 
employees and labourers with some money 
at least. Thus there will be money pay¬ 
ment throughout. Having put in the 
money, he cannot distribute the products 
without consideration of any money. 
Rather he will have to recover the whole 
cost or expense during ihe distribution— 
with something to pay himself. Now, the 
total cost of all the goods produced will 
amount to X—money and this must be 
recovered with something more than X. 
Otherwise, Dr, Kumarappa cannot buy 
anything and must go without food. Un¬ 
less someone makes charity out of their 
earnings to feed, clothe and house him 
and provide for all other necessaries out 
of their portion of earnings, 

M. P. T, Ac har v a, 

(To be concluded .) 
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ONE-THIRD OF THE ft K\ ! 

F OUR monthi h«v* paued 

launched our SPECIAL APPEAL and 
during that period our reada+i ha«a 
raspondvd to the tun# of £300. Though 
this amount is still far from our target 0 f 
€900* naverthalasi wo fool that it is 
aehiavamont which, in theio day* of political 
apathy, is far from insignificant. To all 
those Friends and comrades who have shown 
their solidarity, the Fraud om Prat* •xtond 
thair thenis. 

The present issue completes ouf 12th year 
of continuous publication with the exception 
of a Few months in 1939; During that 
period we have published 2b0 Issues of 
"Freedom" and its predecessors “War 
Commentary** and "Spain and the World 
We enter our 13th year of publication in a 
batter financial position than that in which w* 
entered the current year. but we are still 
a long way from being out of the wood. 
For this reason we ask those comrades and 
friends who have supported ’’Freedom 
Press” during this difficult year to continue 
their support and actions during the coming 
year. We also appeal to those comrades 
who have So far ignored our call for 
solidarity and activity on behalf of the 
paper and the anarchtst ideal, to FIND 
during the coming year the time and the 
money to contribute to the task of for, 
warding our movement in this country. 


Special Appeal 

10th LIST 

December 3rd to December 15th : 

Ilford: S.E. 1/6 Glasgow; A.M.C.D. J 
Anon; £10 0t): Glasgow: FT * £5/0/0 

Anon 2/6; London; LA 5/-; Broughton 
in-Furness: E.M.W. $/■ : Castle Douglas 
| J, $ M.A * 5, - London: P.S,* 10/-: Stirling; 
R.A,EL* 10/- Kenya. Colony: E.G L, 6/6 
London: G.O- 5A London: S.G." 5 

An la by: D.R.* 1/6: Long Eaton: C.W.R. 

2/-: Colemans Hatch: D.M. 4/- Llanelly: 
LW. ?/6 London: V.R.* 5/ : Wadebridge: 
F,E.R. 7 6: Glasgow: par J„W, IjQA. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL 

TOTAL TO DATE 


£19 IJ 0 
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£300 I t r 


The Unions and Workers’ Control 


/Confirmed from page 1) 

.And die trend is being encouraged 
by those politicians who, more astute 
than the rest, are also determined to 
keep one jump ahead of popular 
demand by advocating greater union 
representation on National Boards, 
Sir Stafford Cripps is one such 
clever boy, and said in Manchester on 
November 20 th: 

“Trade unionists with wide know- 
ledge and experience are in such 
demand for national and area 
boards, for regional boards, working 
parties, and for a hundred and one 
committees and commissions that 
there are just not enough to go 
round. 

“We are asking the workers to play 
a new part, to advise and to take an 
active interest in the technique and 
organisation of production and 
management. The old idea that trade 
unionists and their officials are in¬ 
terested only in wages and conditions 
of work and in compensation is as 
dead as the dodo—or ought to be, 

“In the completely altered cir¬ 
cumstances of to-day it would be 
ridiculous to take the old view that 
a trade unionist who entered upon 


irol by the workers of the means 
of production through their own 
autonomous organisations, which are 
themselves controlled by the workers 
and not by paid permanent officials. 
Workers' control begins with the 
producer and ends with consumer. 
Its business is solely the organisation 
of production and distribution for the 
benefit of society as a whole and 
according to the needs of society 
as expressed through communal 
organisations which are themselves 
autonomous and controlled by the 
people. 

We are opposed to the paid per¬ 
manent official because his office in¬ 
evitably develops influence and 
power and because his interests as an 
official will sooner or later become 
divorced from those of the workers 
he is supposed to represent. The 
development of the ideas of workers' 
control led us to the rejection of the 
money and wages systems—the means 
by which workers are divided again si 
each other and exploited. Workers' 
control inevitably leads to a conflict 
with authority, with the State which 
exists for the protection of the exist¬ 
ing order and with the trade unionists 


management functions had *gone over whose function is the organisation and 


to the enemy*. 

Very clever talk—from the enemy. 
Cripps very neatly puts across the 
old confusion between trade union 
officials and workers, making them 
appear one and the same, and when 
enough officials have been appointed 
to managerial positions, trade union¬ 
ists will do doubt be satisfied that 
workers* control is established. 

On such a showing, the wind is 


control of the workers in a State. And 
the rational form of organisation for 
workers* control must be industrial 
and not by craft. 

All this has been worked out fully 
in the ideas of Anarcho-Syndicalism, 
which has itself been worked out by 
hard experience of workers in the 
struggle against Capitalism. 

But it is obvious that Workers' 
Control as we know’ it, can only be 


taken out of the sails of the trade achieved, not through the unions, but 


unionists by action taken by em¬ 
ployers on the unionists* own line of 
endeavour. For instance t 

“Mr. J. H. V, JobsosL chairman and 
managing director of Qua least, Limited, 
of Derby, announces in a letter to his 
workers—whom he addresses as col- 
leu go-ahead business promotion 

scheme. 

“From his staff he has selected six 
employees, with an aggregate of 103 
years* service, to serve as ‘trainee- 
directors 1 . 

“They wilt attend board meetings and 
give advice but will not vote. 

“If they prove satisfactory they will, 
in time, qualify as fuff directors.’ 1 

Netty Chronicle 4/12/4$. 
What more could a good trade- 
unionist w*ant? 

But all this has nothing to do with 
workers’ consol as we mean it—con- 


in spite of them . 
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